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Dr. Henry G. Fairbanks 


Order and reason were the bywords. The ‘’Great 
Books’’ were the medium. Although few came here 
for this, some were lucky enough to find its value. 
Most of those who did were students of a man dedi- 
cated in action to the course he taught. With the will 
of a Greek conception of man, he dominated discus- 
sions. With faith found on the road to Canterbury, he 
supported the Christian way of life. With the versality 
of a Renaissance ‘‘Homo Universalis’’, no topic lacked 
his scrutiny. With the optimism of the enlightenment, 
he urged an attempt of any endeavor. 

A master-teacher, he performed in front of a class. 
Bouncing words off the rear wall of Science 107, his 
mastery of English was superlative. Those who knew 
him best were more impressed by his love. It made 
him work incessantly. Serving on boards, arranging 
ceremonies, writing articles, doing everything that 
entered his concept of duty to ‘Christian Vocation” 
and St. Michael's. 

A quality most outstanding though was his devo- 
tion to students. When you asked a question, you 
were taken seriously and respectfully. When you 
wrote an unorthodox paper, there was no fear of 
penalty. When you asked for a reference, it was 


written thoughtfully and mailed the same day. Inter- 
ested service could always be expected. 

Schools that had adopted ‘‘Great Books” curric- 
ulums have been abandoning them in the past few 
years. In their place, freely structured, ‘‘Concepts of 
Learning’’ programs have been suggested. They are 
based heavily on independent studies and interaction 
within the college community. If St. Michael’s is to 
be more than arich boy’s model of a state university, 
its past must be replaced by a period of experimenta- 
tion leading to a real liberal arts identity pased on our 
traditional principles expressed through new forms of 
delivery. 

Nothing would make the future of this college 
more hopeful than if this innovative period were led 
in part by a man who clearly understands the nature 
of learning and is in sympathy with the aspirations of 
today’s students. The daring required to build this 
new structure will come only from a man who has 
been living by his convictions and is not accustomed 
to merely seeking the pragmatic answer. In leaving, 
we the class of 1970, can only hope that St. Michael's 
College will truly appreciate and utilize the greatness 
of Henry G. Fairbanks. 





The College 


The self-image of an institution is most clearly 
determined by the people who live there. If they look 
upon their school as a positive learning stimulus, it 
very likely will be one. If they look upon it as a 
negative or indifferent force, they are most likely 
going to contribute to such a force. No matter how 
many learning programs are established, buildings 
erected, or professors hired, a positive community 
esprit is necessary for an alive and stimulating learn- 
ing atmosphere. 

For years St. Michael’s College had such an atmos- 
phere, primarily influenced by the religious personnel 
of the Society of St. Edmund. In every dormitory, 
administrative office, and a good number of class- 
rooms, the fathers determined to a large extent the 
“goals and purposes’ of the institution. Now the 
control of the school has been handed to the laymen 
concerning administration, and to the students con- 
cerning living conditions. The result, insofar as a 
unified sense of direction and self-image, has been 
devastating. 

Various academic departments see the college en- 
tirely differently, groups of students are confused and 
isolated from one another, and the administration 
seems more immersed in the mechanics of operating 
the school than in the task of providing a clear sense 
of leadership and direction for the students. Their 
Obsession seems to be with accounting ledgers and 
keeping the ship afloat, rather than with learning and 
steering the ship in a clear direction. 

So the students who come here are rarely exposed 
to an overall plan of education, but only dribs and 
drabs of such from individual teachers. Many (retreat- 
ing to the comfort of their particular professional 
area) have even given up the hope of ever agreeing on 
what an education should be. The education of the 
“whole man‘’ seems to be a dead issue, no matter 
how much lip service is given to it. 

What is this new atmosphere? The students when 
questioned tell you many different answers. 

“Mediocrity” 

“Cold Wind” 

“Nothing” 

“The bare white walls in the Durick Library” 

“Is that a four year school?” 


“A cross atop a beer can”’ 

“Great college”’ 

“A place for young people who don’t know what 
to do”’ 

‘A group of groups” 

“A vocational school that ends up in an interview 
with Chemical Bank”’ 

In asking students to declare their view of St. 
Michael's, it was hard to find a positive answer. 
Whether this is typical of colleges everywhere, it is 
certainly not a testimony of faith in St. Michael’s. It 
seems to contradict the cheery statements of college 
officials who prefer to tell you plans for programs 
and buildings. Meanwhile the college seems leaderless 
and the students uninspired. 

All | can ask is when will administrators present 
challenges, rather than merely answer grievances? 
When will they seek to inspire students, instead of 
placating them? When will they look at education as 
an exciting experiment, not a set of procedures? The 
student body is ephemeral in nature and cannot be 
expected to provide their own college. Many teachers 
who have abdicated responsibility would ask you to 
believe that our morale problem is due to the stu- 
dents’ lack of interest. It seems to me, however, that 
a college, if it is to be successful, must be in the 
business of stimulating interest. 


The worth of an institution is directly proportional 
to the worth its people attach to it. If the students 
are not enthused about its worth, they either have 
not been asked to be, or they cannot see it. For years, 
the Edmundites proclaimed its value with their devo- 
tion to St. Michael’s. The students responded with 
like devotion. Until this second generation of leaders 
can decide what our school is to be, and claim some 
devotion to that ideal, we will have no “goal or 
purpose’’ other than the occupational advantage of 
granting college diplomas. 


When we strive toward a new ideal, convinced of 
its value and dedicated to its enactment, we will 
establish the exciting atmosphere that keeps a college 
above mediocrity. Unless that day comes soon, we 
will offer nothing different than elsewhere, a hodge- 
podge of programs — the veritable diploma mill. 


—William Schuey 
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The comments which follow are excerpts from a 
panel discussion held early in the second semester. 
Participants were: 


Mr. Thomas Simmons... 
senior Philosophy major 

Mr. Kevin Kelley... 
senior History major 

Mr. Scott McGuire... 
Admissions director 

Dr. James Muldoon... 
History professor 

Mr. Gerald Enright... 
Philosophy professor 
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Muldoon: 


There’s no more of an anti-intellectual 
attitude here than there is at most other 
schools. After all, a certain amount of 
learning does go on. People do, among 
other things, go to class or engage in all 
sorts of outside activities which are learning 
experiences. 
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McGuire: 


We are more vocationally-oriented, more profes- 
sionally-oriented than a co-ed institution would be, 
simply because men are the bread-winners in society. 
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Enright: 


| think there is a vocation (or what you might call 
pragmatic) atmosphere which in a certain sense could 
be considered anti-intellectual, depending on your 
criteria of an intellectual atmosphere. 


As far as the question of creativity goes, there again 
we may not be any worse off than any other school. | 
haven't noticed an overabundance of creative stu- 
dents in my classes. There are a number there and if 
you encourage them, you find there are a lot more 
than originally apparent. But there are an awful lot 
who, perhaps because of the nature of required 
courses, are very uncreative. 
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Kelly: 


There seems to be an assumption, among some people 
anyway, that to be pragmatic or career-oriented is to 
be anti-intellectual. | do not think this is necessarily 
true. It’s possible that a person who is vocationally- 
oriented might be seen as anti-intellectual. However, | 
think it’s unfair to equate the two and say that a 
person interested in becoming a lawyer is obviously 
anti-intellectual. 





McGuire: 


Vocationally-oriented students tend more to come 
from the working class, to be not merely apolitical but 
supportive of the political system — completely un- 
questioning. Professionally-oriented students come 
from professionally-oriented families, who have status 
in the present political system, and then tend to be 
supportive of it...on the other hand, you do have 
students from the middle class who are tending to- 
ward humanities and the social sciences, and who are 
more apt to question the appropriateness of certain 
institutions or policies within the status quo. 
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Kelly: 

| always wondered what a Catholic intellectual was supposed to do and what made him different from other 
intellectuals. The answer came back, ‘he was suppose to be like Thomas More,’ but | could never really figure out 
what the difference was between a Catholic School and a secular school. We do have to take a certain amount of 
courses in theology and there is a certain amount of Catholic orientation towards some of the courses, especially 
in those taught by members of the clergy. But otherwise, | have never felt any apostolic mission. 








McGuire: 


In the context of American education, especially to- 
day in the post-Vatican stage, Catholic colleges have 
seen their apostolic purpose as being catholic with a 
small ‘c’. The secular campus, and | have been on 
both campuses as student, teacher, and administrator, 
tends to exclude the Catholic tradition and either 
supports one strain of the Protestant tradition or 
supports the religion of secularism. Perhaps this is 
beginning to fade with the ecumenical spirit, but | see 
as the intellectual mission of the Catholic college the 
support of Catholic truth with a small ‘c’: part of this 
is theology as an indispensable branch of the humani- 
ties. On secular campuses, certain pseudo-sciences 
have been introduced as a substitute for a rebuttal to 
the theological tradition. 


Les 
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Muldoon: 


Who says they're mature? That’s a massive assumption. If you set up a dormitory government based 
on the assumption that students are mature, you're simply in for disillusionment. Why should they 
be? If they were fully mature, they wouldn't be here in all probability, except in a few cases. 


McGuire: 


Stating this problem in a broad context, Kingman Brewster, the President of Yale, gave an address 
at the University of Michigan on the university as an involuntary society. There are many factors 
that led to students entering college — least of which is academic ambitions: parental pressures, 
pressures of the draft, the fact that in our consumer, job-oriented society college has now become 
the minimal credential to entrance into well-paying jobs: in effect, the university which used to be 
called the academy, has now become the involuntary society. 








Kelly: 

A problem that all of us as students suffer from is the narrowness of our point of view. We only see 
SMC, we only know SMC problems, and so we think that only SMC has problems. It’s much like the 
person who lives in Harlem thinking that Harlem is the worst ghetto in the world, not having been 
to Watts or any of the others. But it still doesn’t change the situation in my opinion. The problem 
of not knowing other institutions colors all of the student unrest against the university. Some 
students assume that the other university across the way is some golden bed of opportunity. It does 
change the atmosphere a bit when one realizes that students are not only punished at SMC. 


Simmons: 

It seems to me that the society this school represents places a higher value on possession than it 
does against stealing. !f you look at SMC and ask why the students steal in the dorms, you are really 
asking the larger question: why is stealing so justified in America? 
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Muldoon: 


What all this represents really is an attitude towards 
property which has been symbolized by the beer can 
thrown on the highway. We live in a society where we 
are not forced to worry about keeping goods in 
operable conditions, because you can throw them 
away and buy something else. The Motorola company 
proudly comes out with a TV set that you don’t have 
to fix. You just pull out the black box and take out 
the damaged piece and put in another. 
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Muldoon: 

In this great consuming society, all the students are doing is consuming the dormitories. There 
is not what | call the reverence for property that once existed when it was a relatively scarce 
thing and a great deal of one’s social identity. One’s independence as a free man rested on the 
possession of a small amount of property and goods. We are an immensely consuming society, 
and people grow up in the habit of using things without considering the need to fix, repair, 
keep things in order. 


Kelly: 

Assuming that Mr. McGuire’s comment 
about the involuntary institution is true, 
then maybe one of the ways you could 
alleviate the feeling of penal institution is 
to eliminate, by academic standards, the 
people who don't belong there. 
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McGuire: 


Judging from Japan, where academic standards are 
extremely severe and student demonstrations are 
most rampant, | don’t know if this really is the 
answer. Ideally it would be nice if we could break this 
pressure that says that it is immediately after gradua- 
tion from high school that you have to go to college 
if you are to amount to anything. 





One way of course would be by eliminating the 
oressure of the draft or by introducing a two year 
period of alternate service so that students could get 
accustomed to the idea that it is not a disgrace not to 
go to college immediately after high school. Then | 
think we would begin to get the kind of students as 
we had at SMC in the post-war era: students who 
came here with very definite enthusiasm and a self- 
directed purpose involved in seeking a higher educa- 
tion. 


McGuire: 


Another aspect of the problem is creation of a human atmosphere in the living quarters. Attitudes towards 
personal property are going to change when things are kept cleaner. I’ve gone through the dorms several times 
with visiting parents of prospective students, and seen the halls littered with trash. A very serious part of the 
problem is there isn't a standard maintained which the students respect. 





2) 
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| grew up in an alley-house alone. From the beginning, doctors were primarily 
amazed by my eyesight: it was too commonly clear to be my own. Some went so 
far as to call*me an icon, — the man who sired me was Strict In the tradition of our 
yard, and would never leave it, even if he wanted to laugh at something funny. 

| was a child because | didn’t know it. Of course, this was nothing new, but 
when a brutal teacher spanked enough words across my backside to give me a 
writing talent, | took notice. To protect myself, |’ve never learned to read. 

Afternoons in the backyard, | always looked most prophetic when leaning over 
a faithful colony of ants, the largest in the neighborhood. There, |’d will a single 
mate to drag from his hole a stone. No commandment has had a greater response; 


- such burdens are truly grace... 


There, insemination is a flight of married limbs. The male, usually more 
mundane, is used ecstatic, and tossed off by the gluttonous queen... 

One particular day, | began to notice characteristics which had me dividing the 
ants into four distinct groups: the soldiers, the intermediate workers, the typical 
workers, and the males. But while I’ve since come to the point of differentiation, 
|‘ve always been conscious that, in the final judgment, all are truly ants. 





Each new generation brings equally competent 
soldiers. Their diplomas are achieved in the dangerous 
field of grass immediately surrounding the ant hill. 
Not only do they protect the brood, but they keep 
mores and values fluid by their involvement in the 
insect universe. 
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At the end of the 1969-70 school year, the second Student 
Senate had acquired a long list of accomplishments. Note- 
worthy were: parientals, the present system and control of 
drinking and house parties, further representation on ad- 
ministrative committees, and the elimination of compre- 
hensives. 

But one thing which they had not gained was the respect 
of the student body. In an upset victory, Gene Rembisz, a 
write-in candidate, defeated both factions of the Senate 
and launched student government at St. Michael's into a 
new era. 
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Soceer 











Soccer labored through its second winless year in a 
row. Few fans attended any of the games, and the 
team morale was exceptionally poor. As the season 
progressed, injuries displaced any hope of breaking 
the drudgery of defeat. Leadership: a major problem. 
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Football 








Football has not shown a strong second breath of 
interest here at St. Michael's since its revival as a club 
sport four years ago. Little organization and a low 
budget insure the continuing mediocrity of perfor- 
mance. Art Coggio, working without salary as both 
offensive and defensive coach, resigned at the end of 
the season. 
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Basketball 


6th grade 


My brother turned to me and punched. He hit me 
hard in the stomach and | fell. And | cried hard too. 
When no one leaned over to console me, | screamed. 
That was at half-time. By the fourth quarter of the 
game, my brother and | had shed each other's blood 
(mother says this isn’t true). He was for Columbia 
High School and | was rooting for Shaker. This was 
the final game of the area’s high school tournament. 
My team lost. I’m not very tall. Maybe that’s why I’ve 
always felt defeated on the court. 








Sophomore 


That was four years ago and today | made the team as 
a guard. I’m the twelfth man on the team. But I’m 
also only a sophomore and 5‘7"’. They must think I’m 
pretty good. But I’m not sure... 









The above comments could have been written by a 
boy in 1964. Today, such remarks jotted in a diary 
would be odd...would be looked upon as strange 
by the general student milieu. His counterpart here at 
St. Michael's, the college star, is part of a fading 
subculture in American education. 
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Hockey 


En route to its third straight season of successful 
play, a rare sense of spirit carried club hockey past 
previously undefeated lona College, and highly rated 
Nathaniel Hawthorne College. Frank Salvucci, a 
junior, scored 22 goals in 13 games. 
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A nucleus of underclassmen, led by their new coach, 
Joe Pattison, sparked the diamond sport to its first 
victorious season in many years: 8-5. While losing the 
State title, the squad overcame rival UVM in 13 inn- 
ings to avenge an earlier defeat. 


4) 
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To a country inundated by television news specials 
and Life magazine campus surveys, the word ‘‘colle- 
gian’’ often evokes visions of long-haired, obstinate, 
and destructive students. It is readily associated with 
teach-ins, expressions of dissatisfaction with govern- 
ment, and a vague anti-establishment attitude, ranging 
in intensity from late-adolescent cynicism to ex- 
pressly revolutionary tactics. 

The days of the polite, properly-awed student, 
with his crew cut and V-neck sweater, assiduously 
working his way through college to better himself: 
those days seem gone. Public exposure of many radi- 
cal groups would indicate that the conventional colle- 
gian of the 40’s and 50’s is an anachronism on today’s 
campus. Yet a close look at any school, particularly 
at St. Michael’s, reveals to what extent the current 
stereotype of ‘‘collegian”’ is inaccurate. 

Granted: the hair styles are longer, the disenchant- 
ment with traditional forms of education greater, the 
social concern more manifest, the criticism of big 
business more vociferous. It is still difficult to deny 
that the average collegian’s aims and means are quite 
conventional. He knows that, no matter how much he 
dislikes it, the American society still has certain, 
well-defined criteria by which to judge college gradu- 
ates: grades, degree of professional preparation, 
letters of recommendation, involvement in acceptable 
social activities, etc. Looking beyond his diploma, he 
is aware that his success depends somewhat on his 
collegiate dossier, and that a good record can do him 
no harm. 


More than one senior is haunted by the poster- 
picture of Dustin Hoffman, slightly dishevelled, star- 
ing blankly and asking: “‘What will you do after 
graduation?” The crude reality of that question helps 
to keep most students reasonably in line with soci- 
ety'Ss expectations, and goes far toward insuring a- 
mong them a strong degree of educational con- 
formity. 


When the day of reckoning comes, the voca- 
tionally-oriented student is usually well-prepared. He 
has known well in advance the standards of IBM, 
Aetna Life Insurance Company, Honeywell. He has 
fulfilled the requirements for graduate school or med- 
ical school or law school. His reputation as a serious 
and responsible citizen is unblemished. He is prepared 
to move on to other endeavors. 


A college career is transitory. It is also essentially a 
period of learning. Because of these two factors, It 
has to be, in a very basic way, oriented to the future. 
Two of its prime purposes are to indicate to the 
individual that style of life most rewarding for him, 
and to facilitate his attainment of that goal. 





William Loeb of the Vermont Sunday News, in his 
reply to the Student Senate this spring, expressed, in 
a rather exaggerated manner, what many would con- 
sider the true place of the collegian in society. The 
student's one immediate concern should be that of 
preparing for a career. Only after he has made his 
contribution as a doctor, lawyer, or other profession- 
al man will his opinions be seriously considered. 

Such is the traditional picture of the student: 
spending four years in a secure, sequestered environ- 
ment; learning much, but leaving any significant in- 
volvement to older, more experienced people; intent 
on preparing for a future career. The description is 
often carried to the point of caricature today; how- 
ever, in more a pragmatic light, it becomes justifiable. 

Despite the desire to accomplish something now, 
to make of college more than a four-year apprentice- 
ship, there still remains the realization that this ex- 
perience should lead to a more intense commitment 
after graduation. One of the most significant indica- 
tions of a college’s success might very well be the 





degree to which it prepares its students to engage in 
productive, socially-beneficial professional work 
throughout the rest of their lives. Though many ques- 
tion the extent to which students at a liberal arts 
college should be concerned with job-preparation, 
there is no denying the practical demands of the 
situation. A student of literature hoping to enter 
graduate school, a business major contemplating a 
career in law, a philosophy student intent on college 
teaching: all view their years at college as a time of 
preparation. 

It is evident that such a philosophy of education, 
taken by itself, proves to be myopic. There are inter- 
ests and problems, outside the realm of one’s area of 
specialization, with which the student should be con- 
fronted. While a college is a training ground for future 
professionals and specialists, it is much more than 
that. 

The challenge to the student is one of maintaining 
intellectual equilibrium, becoming neither the light- 
headed dilettante nor the hard-headed utilitarian. 
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Financial assistance for the coming year is a hazy 
picture. Part-time employment in the area dropped 
from 189 jobs to 77 in the last few months... the 
Federal Student Financial Aid Program has been cut 
in half. 
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We see our fathers get up in the morning and go to 
work and come home to read the paper, and tell our 
mothers their ideas. Living rooms all over are stuffed 
with ideas. But we're learning and we know we are 
learning. We have our classes where we either hide 
ourselves or else pretend to learn. We know guys 
down the hall and act as we ought to in front of 
them. 











Some of us will become businessmen, like the sales- 
men who sell themselves all day and begin to wonder 
who they are when they see that their wives are in 
love with someone who is not really them. New cars 
and houses and swimming pools will take care of that. 
We know all this. It’s all old stuff...so here we 


come, America. Open some more tombs. 
BINDER AIOE COVERS .O7 
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The typical workers tend the brood. Affection is 
not the reason: the larvae produce certain secretions 
which they desire. Here we can see that food ex- 
change is the basis of their society. If prevented from 
foraging, they would probably swallow the colony 
whole rather than starve. 
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Despite the protestations of some people, it might be 
most appropriate to describe the Michaelman primar- 
ily as a student. What other activity claims as much of 
his time and, yes, of his interest, as that of learning? 
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The basketball season comes to an end. The pro- 
tests and crusades remain the somewhat sporadic con- 
cern of a devout few. The disposable cans and bottles 
are duly disposed of on Saturday and Sunday morn- 
ings. The heated student government discussions are 
promptly forgotten. The Trinity girls obediently re- 
turn to their sanctum across the river in time for 
curfew. 

In the final analysis, one portrait surpasses all of 
the rest. One portrait tells what most of it is all about 
at St. Michael’s: a student, slightly hunch-backed, 
seated at his desk, studying, dozing off, reading, 
taking notes, underlining, writing, remembering, for- 
getting, cramming. Call him active, apathetic, athletic, 
dedicated, party-minded; he’s probably just as nota- 
bly interested in and concerned about his academic 
work. Admit that he’s a winter athlete, a week-end 
drunk, a part-time employee; he’s also, maybe, a 
reasonably good student. 

If for no other reason, he has to be. The motiva- 
tion is basic: fear. His great-uncles have all reminded 
him of what will happen if he doesn’t study hard, if 
he doesn't achieve good grades, if he doesn’t get his 
college diploma. More convincingly, every Vietnam 
veteran has chronicled for him the exciting life await- 
ing all who don’t study enough to retain their student 
deferment. Every graduate school has specified that 
admission is restricted to students ‘‘with a cumulative 
grade-point average of at least 3.0”. 
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The strength of fear as a stimulus cannot be under- 
estimated. It becomes an especially powerful incen- 
tive at crucial periods: late January, late May. It 
keeps many people in school; it boosts many GPA’s. 
It is the reason for innumberable all-night vigils, for 
the sale of enormous quantities of No-Doz. 











This Now-Johnny-you-have-to-get-good-grades- 
because-you re-in-college-and-people-just-need- 
a-college-education-to-get-ahead-today syndrome 
forms a fascinating aspect of the life of the average 
college student. And it seems to have passed the acid 
test: It brings results. If mixed in proper proportion 
to other variables such as ambition, intelligence, per- 
severance, and pragmatism, it usually results in a 
respectable number of hours spent studying per week. 
It is wonderfully American, the distorted modern-day 
equivalent of the Horatio Alger story. 

Now, some people feel that Horatio and his 
attitudes don't belong at a liberal arts college. They 
make the specious dichotomy between the practical- 
minded student and the intellectual, whose main 
interests are in the humanities, the arts, etc. The 
world of academe is assumed to be the realm of the 
latter; it is the world of learning ‘‘for the sake of 
learning,” ‘‘for the sake of culture.’’ That can hardly 
be the case at point here. Both the business major and 
the philosophy major can be expecting pablum as 
their intellectual food, easily digested and regurgi- 
tated. Both can have a minimal interest in learning, an 
optimal interest in ‘‘the diploma.’’ Both can be good 
“learners,’’ yet terrible students. 

It is just impossible to classify most students very 
easily along those lines. If they’re American, and if 
(as is largely the case at St. Michael’s) they are of 
middle-class, Catholic background, they've hardly 
come to college with the battle cry of ‘Ars Artis 
Gratia”’. 
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On the other hand, their interests include far more 
than preparing for a career. They‘re located some- 
where along that continuum of utilitarianism vs. 
angelism, usually in the murky middle, where exact 
distinctions are impossible. 

What does characterize the Michaelman is that, 
regardless of motives and aims, he finds some reason- 
able amount of time each week to study. But, again, 
that is hardly a reliable criterion for the quality of his 
academic life. Hours wasted on required core courses, 
hours spent memorizing trivia, hours passed with the 
docile attitude of the well-behaved, unquestioning 
student: none of these seem especially appropriate as 
indicators of the Michaelman‘s intellectual develop- 
ment. 

Other occurrences, less frequent, sound a more 
encouraging note: a student challenges his professor 
to substantiate a statement; discusses an assignment 
outside the classroom because it interests him; seeks 
out more information on a topic; attempts artistic 
expression. 

Those primarily concerned with developing intel- 
lectually are not only being taught, they ‘re learning. 
What they're demanding of the college is a change of 
emphasis, from spoon-feeding information to allow- 
ing every opportunity for individual academic initia- 
tive. 

What is sensed as lacking Is a flexibility within the 
student's academic life. Frustration: realizing that 
during four years specifically dedicated to intellectual 
advancement, so much time is spent on topics of no 
vital interest, while other more appealing areas of 
study remain uninvestigated because of overly-rigid 
curricular requirements. 

The situation is changing. Students are being 
allowed a greater say in their choice of courses. It is 
inevitable that the student will assume more and 
more responsibility for programming his studies to 
suit his needs and interests. 

The collegian no longer looks to the school admini- 
strators in loco parentis on social matters. When that 
independence will have been provided for in the aca- 
demic realm, St. Michael's will offer an atmosphere 
for learning, not only for being taught. 


— Paul Clavelle 
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The males, seemingly more conscious that they 
have only one chance to live, wander about more 
than other ants. Their vista is the entire city. After 
each has expressed his only idea into the queen's 
reproductive system, death is a reward. 


Vs. 


The circumstances of P-Day ‘68 were very different 
from previous years. Martin Luther King, interna- 
tional pastor and civil rights leader had been assassin- 
ated. Joining John F. Kennedy as a martyr of the 
sixties, he was killed in his prime. The country halted 
— shocked and disbelieving. 

The national day of mourning called by President 
Johnson filled the St. Michael’s calendar as P-Day. 
Preparations for the event were feverish. Floats had 
been prepared for the annual drunken parade. Funny 
costumes, athletic contests and cases of beer preoccu- 
pied most Michaelman. Monday mornings paper 
covered the obvious details. But the real story ran 
much deeper. 

Lined up to march were those who were deter- 
mined to have their parade — callous to the ideals 
that Martin Luther King offered. Their degree of 
social awareness amounted to who would be Saturday 
evenings date. The fun-loving image of a 1940 movie 
was their ideal picture of what college was all about. 
Most came to college with learning low on their list of 
priorities. Content in the academic womb, they 
marked time and received their diplomas caring little 
and knowing less about the problems that scarred the 
nation. 

College life had undergone many changes in the 
sixties. Following Berkeley's lead, social activism was 
spreading from campus to campus changing the apa- 
thetic image of many schools. The former bastion of 
the old-time religion in Winooski became involved 
with P-Day ‘68. 








The new opposition to the stereotyped ‘’Michael- 
man’’ was small in number. They risked social ostraci- 
zation in blocking the parade, a blatant contradiction 
to the day of mourning. St. Michael’s has not been 
the same since. This small group of concerned stu- 
dents has slowly grown to a generally more concerned 
student body. 

While a large portion of the students are still as 
mute as ever, the cracked floodgate of change allows 


concerned students to operate without open intimida- 
tion. They once had to retire to a single in Founders 
or transfere. Now they can involve themselves with 
any project they wish. 

St. Michael’s will never be a center of radicalism in 
the northeast. Our most liberal students are far from 
burning buildings. It will also never be trapped in the 
Catatonic state we found as freshmen. That is dead, 
even if we have nothing yet to replace it with. 


— William Whitehouse 
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Because this war of seven years 
Has loosened the ties of sanity, 
Discredited all our tears, 

We're marching on the capital. 


That was a placard held high by a girl demonstrat- 
ing in Washington. At St. Michael's College in 
Winooski Park, the mood was different. The Vietnam 
Peace Moratorium was held primarily in the student 
union. Speakers did not sound half as desperate as 
Abbie Hoffman. Most had spent a great deal of their 
effort to present a balanced speech. Everyone was 
applauded. There was nothing desperate about the 
coffee and donuts In the evening. 
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All factions in the dispute were represented. Resident 
radical, Dr. Caswell, earned the consternation of the 
audience by limiting his talk. Frank Bryan pretended 
it wasn't there. All were proud of the part they 
played. 

The large number of students who showed for the 
morning talks was uncalled-for. It was immediately 
Obvious that with so little hope in one room, not 
everyone would get an equal share. After the noon 
break, many went looking elsewhere. 
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December 

And then the snows came. Springtime of the Mind 
Inc. brings Huntington Gorge, Battery Park sunsets, 
and Penelope (alias the Tree Lady) all within your 
own room for a reasonable price. 
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REMBISZ ELECTION 


The Student Association election started as usual 
with predigested Junior Chamber of Commerce aph- 
orisms. In an age which W.H. Auden has most aptly 
called The Age of Anxiety, Michaelmen politicians 
were still trying to squeeze the last bit of jelly out of 
an optimistic donut. So soon we forget Le Bour- 
geoisie Gentle |‘homme. 

A few concerned students decided to get some 
spark out of every sodden tenderbox. From past 
experience it was known that if one sensibility argued 
with another they might as well put all the wind to 
better use blowing soap bubbles. Sometimes harsher 
methods are necessary to budge an entrenched sensi- 
bility that survives on popular diffidence. Sometimes 


the same effect can be achieved through cat and: 


mouse antics — politics of the absurd. 

The Danish in World War II preserved their 
national integrity and refugee Jews through these 
means. Even in the contemporary political scene dis- 
sident factions in Denmark have fought hard line 
“law and order’’ elements by spoofing. Students ran 
up and down the streets of Copenhagen pulling 
policemen’s trousers down; It’s hard for a cop to run 
in hot pursuit with his trousers around his ankles. 

Just as unlikely is it for a Student Association 
candidate to become seriously involved in campus 
status quo politics in red, white and blue underwear; 
complete with an old-time revival, a miraculous heal 
and a repentance scene. Mr. Rembicz was endorsed 
by such notables as Mr. and Mrs. Melbay of Electric 
Guitar fame, Julie and David Eisenhower (‘‘How 
nice’) and Armand Citarella (“You know’’). Premier 
Rembisz‘s first act in office would be to commission 
Peggy Lee as Fire Chief for the new fire house, 
reactivate Holcum Observatory, and title himself as 
Saint Michael's Jesus Elpifco reincarnated. 

A few days before the campus was to elect their 
new Student Association officers, Mr. Rembisz’s 
room was the scene of fervent political dealing. Starry 
eyed Gene presided over it all seemingly entranced by 
the Rollingstones genteely sipping Pabst Blue Ribbon. 
He was the picture of serene authority. Such a man 
could not be trusted with a whole college. 

But he won... and Is. 
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STUDENT STRIKE 


Quickly all this innocent frivolity ended. Four 
Kent State students were murdered in the street. 
Students realized the seriousness of the act. All sorts 
of images came to mind; Mother Superior in her 
hob-nailed boots replaced Columbia and camps for 
dissidents became a shattering possibility. 

An equally violent reaction to these murders may 
have made hobnailed boots a reality. Far better was it 
that students expressed their grief at these deaths and 
the possible death of the American way in a funeral. 
Campuses all over the country were closing down 
partly out of administrative fear of another Kent 
State and partly out of soul-felt remorse for those 
four students’ death. 

Saint Michael's participated actively in the student 
strike. Classes were boycotted by some students so 
that faculty and students would have time to discuss 
and ponder what brought about this act. A 132 hour 
vigil ran from Tuesday ‘til Sunday morning, mass 
mourning meetings were held and students canvassed 
the Burlington-Winooski area expressing the stu- 
dent point of view on the strike and American in- 
volvement in Cambodia. 

This was not a Moratorium Day, for during that 
day there was time for extreme right and left factions 
to discuss rationally the Vietnam War. Now the war 
was to students obviously escalating and both fac- 
tions concerning the war were divided beyond any 
realistic hope of reuniting. The Kent State murders 


and the subsequent student reaction was not just a 
well-timed martyrdom. For students, it harkened to, If 
it was actually the symbolic end of American democ- 
racy. All the Alcibisdes could go home now for the 
American way had proved itself to be nothing more 
than rhetoric. 

Saint Michael's participation in the strike was in 
seminar groups held in the basement of the Student 
Center, discussions on Thursday of the strike week, a 
vigil, attempts at educating the parents to the student 
point of view on Cambodia during Parents’ weekend 
and participation in all the activities at UVM and 
Trinity. 

True to its stance somewhere outside the pale, 
however, SMC did not learn of the seriousness of the 
Kent State incident until Tuesday and really did not 
become heavily involved in strike activities until 
Thursday. UVM had at least half of the student body 
actively participating in the strike while Saint 
Michael’s drew not more than 100 students who 
participated wholeheartedly. There was a certain lack 
of awareness generally on Saint Michael’s campus as 
to the implications lying behind and emanating from 
the Kent State murders that was in evidence at UVM. 

To assert the positive, however, this was one of the 
few times that Saint Michael’s students in greater 
numbers than ever before listened to the student new 
left. 

Another point of comparison is worthwhile making 


that might be easily done through an anecdote. A few 
strike leaders from Trinity and SMC went to Goddard 
Friday evening of the strike week to organize a state- 
wide caucus, to plan student activities for the remain- 
der of the year and to feel out the temper of the 
various Vermont Colleges participating in the student 
Strike. 

The meeting opened promptly at 6:00 P.M. and 
was kept to 5 hours an unusually short meeting 
considering the nature of most leftist meetings. 
Generally they are ill-prepared meetings with lots of 
ego-trippers present. 


Sam and his sometimes lover Victoria opened the 
meeting as a moderating team. The meeting pro- 
ceeded for about a half an hour when glassy-eyed Joel 
asked for the floor — having just experienced some 
mystical vision; he stuttered ‘I just want to say that 


MVE User ie: 04. Sq, a (pause; to regain some mono- 
syllabic touch with reality) should see Peace, Joy, 
Happiness’ Joel left in search of the Messiah. 

Then Zelda charged into the room in a blue-dyed 
potato sack, sporting a worn pair of combat boots 
slapping her thigh with a riding crop; Zelda majors in 
revolution. She jumped onto the secretary’s desk, 
upsetting the typewriter, jumped up and down three 
times and screamed ‘‘F--- it’, “F--- it”, “F--- it’. 

Zelda also left. 

There must be some middle ground for positive, ra- 
tional action between some mystical nether-nether 
world and bestial grunting. Possibly Saint Michael's 
students at least from their participation in the strike 
realize this need for a middle-ground. The shame of it 
all is that it took a murder to impel them to action, 
and only after other students have shown the way. 


— John B. Howard 
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Upstairs, 


aman swims in 
his bath 
tub, 


trying to find 
the bar of 
soap 


which has been 
bumping against 
his leg. 


Pat Hannagan 


Portfolio 


Ring 
The ocean is a ring 


She wears 
On her finger: 


Not a naked girl 

Touching the water, 

But a demon 

Pointing at the wrong moon. 


Pat Hannagan 
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VERMONT IS AN INDEPENDENT STUDY... 





OF THE FORMATIONS OF NATURE... 
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OF ITS RE-CREATION 


Nii tities. 
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AND ITS HUMAN DESTRUCTION... 
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A LETTER FROM A FRIEND 


Dear B, 

One afternoon last week, | was walking down the 
main street in town. The sidewalks were bustling with 
people, shopping, gazing in store windows, or just 
taking a stroll in the spring sun. As | walked along, | 
noticed a diminutive old lady on the other side of the 
street, passing in the opposite direction. She wore a 
dark coat which fell below her knees, her gray hair 
was partly covered by a small black hat stuck securely 
on the top of her head. She walked with slow, slightly 
jerking, but not ungraceful, steps. Her arms were 
folded in front of her, and her hands grasped to a tiny 
pocketbook. She was not striking in any way; In fact, 
she would perhaps be noted only because she repre- 
sented so well the silent, nameless, ignored old ladies 
who spend much of their time walking from store to 
store on pleasant afternoons. But something else 
brought my attention to her to the exclusion of 
everything else. She reminded me, from a distance, of 
my grandmother, who had then been dead three 
years. Ordinarily, there would be nothing particularly 
important in such an event. Everyone has experienced 
a similar occasion many times in his life, and is not 
surprised or greatly affected by it. But somehow this 
specific event had a powerful effect upon me. Perhaps 
it was my mood or the lucid day that did it. | am not 
sure, and it is not really important. What mattered to 
me was the mental effect of this otherwise unextra- 
ordinary encounter. In one instant, this encounter 
made me realize, with an awareness as stark and 
imprescriptable as death, just where |, and others like 
me, stood in the world. 

In one of Joyce’s short stories, a young man has an 
encounter which makes plain to him that the world 
he had known was dead, never to be retrieved except 
in evanescent memories, and now replaced by an 
altogether new, and therefore slightly frightening, 
world in which there was little place to hide. My 
seeing the old lady who looked like my dead grand- 
mother had produced the same effect upon me. | felt 
as if | had awakened from a long, unperceived dream, 
the outlines of which were clear and distinct, yet 
positively unreal. The past represented by my grand- 
mother, with all its serenity, order, and calm, passed, 
dreamlike, before my mind, and | recognized in that 
one startling moment what | had always known, but 
unconsciously and without feeling. | knew then that 
such a world, the world that had been mine in the 
ambience of my grandmother, was false and alto- 
gether ephemeral, mere child’s play. It was gone, and 
had been replaced, now consciously, with a mature, 
hopefully more or less true, version of the way things 
really are. This awakening had the force of a revolu- 
tion, though, of course, it had been growing over the 
years. That simple, apparently meaningless, encounter 
had brought to light all that had been submerged 
behind the daily events of those years. It had all 
become clear and inescapable. 


| mention this because what | had sensed then 
seems to me to be a representation of a view common 
to a great many members of our generation. | have no 
proof beyond my own limited experience, but | 
hazard a guess that this view of the world is more 
common than it is unique. It is, | think, the opinion 
of many people like us concerning modern man and 
his world. It is an opinion formed by young people 
from their experience, their reading and discussing, 
their thinking, their on-going confrontation with life 
in the second half of this century. To the extent that 
this is so, it is a clue to what our generation is all 
about. 

The Tall Walking Figure by Giacometti seems to 
me to represent quite well this vision of man in the 
modern world. The man Giacometti has created is 
attenuated by the knowledge of what he is, or, at 
least, of what he has done. The world about him and 
his own role in it have sapped him of his vitality. He 
has been racked by the failure of his dreams, by the 
pain he can avoid only at the price of self-delusion, 
by the monstrous and horrorific creations of his skill- 
ful hands. There is so much that he has been able to 
do, but so much more that seems to lie just the 
other side of the possible. Death stalks him constant- 
ly, and his efforts to escape, known to be fruitless 
and yet still attractive, almost necessary, have cut 
much from his bones. His seemingly stolid beliefs 
have become indistinct, if not altogether illusory. He 
stands, alone, facing everything. He knows what he 
has done. The product of centuries of labor and 
thought, he still cannot seem to avoid killing himself 
in wars, the futility and senselessness of which are 
patently evident to him. His technology, a creative 
and dynamic force that offers the possibility of a life 
far beyond the conception of his fathers, has been 
worked with such a seeming obtuseness that it threat- 
ens to alter human existence beyond recognition, or 
extinguish it altogether. The way of life that he 
knows can lead to peace in the world receives bows 
and accolades, but few adherents or practitioners. He 
recognizes that, in his time, the strange and staring 
genius of man faces perhaps its greatest task — to 
preserve itself from its own diabolical stupidity. 

Yet somehow, though darkened, etiolated, and 
fearful, he strides on. Notwithstanding all the foolish- 
ness and horror of his past, and knowing too well the 
likelihood of future failure, he still plods ahead. He is 
not sure where he is going, but he retains a few 
dreams. He still hopes. 

Hope is probably the key to the future. As long as 
we do not lose altogether the belief that we possess 
the power to save ourselves, then we shall not be 
facing total darkness. Our past record is, in many 
ways, too abysmal to allow for a shallow optimism; 
we have learned that. What we have not yet fully 
accepted is the futility of hope; when we have come 
to that, there shall be precious little left. 


Hope matters when it leads to action. Action to 
stop the blind rush of man to the edge is, | think, 
something in which our generation has come to be- 
lieve deeply. (Hopefully we shall, each of us in our 
own way, practice that faith.) The concern to achieve 
that for which we hope is so strong precisely because 
we have never been so close to the edge. We may 
either blow ourselves to bits or die slowly of progres- 
sive poisoning if we fail to act. We have in the past 
heard dark prophecies of doom, but never before 
have they been buttressed with so much scientific 
fact. 

Preeminently, this generation has been brought up 
to think, and it has carried that thinking to many 
areas of modern life, though not as yet with sufficient 
depth. An escape from thought is the unrecognized 
goal of a good number of us, who, as with other 
people in other times, take a view which makes life 
little more than a game. For others, reflection is a 
sine qua non of living. For them, things are different. 
They search — as thinking men always have — for 
meaning, fully aware of the earnest contentions that 
such a search in the present world is futile. Among 
them, a good deal of support is found for the belief 
that life, to be meaningful, requires an unselfish 
service of others. There exists a hopefully sincere 
regard for the individual among us (I might as well 
admit that | consider myself, vainly no doubt, a 





member of this thinking group); he must, because he 
is a person, be protected from anything which tends 
to inhibit his personal development in any way. This 
attitude results in many things which the older gener- 
ations think to be subversive. Hopefully, they are 
subversive only of the errors which the darkness of 
our souls has imbued in our daily lives. 

In the face of a blotted past, we still hope for a 
better world. In our individual lives, we seek — as 
thinking men always have — for fulfillment, meaning, 
friendship, and whatever measure of happiness we can 
find. And yet we cannot escape the truth that lies in 
the “tragic sense of life’’. We cannot help avoiding the 
reality of our loneliness, of our isolation before the 
requirements of life and in the face of a relentless 
death. We are aware, as was Balzac, that there is 
something in human nature which causes men ‘‘to 
load everything on to the back of anyone prepared, 
whether from real humility or from weakness or in- 
difference, to endure it’. The man who struggles to 
live well must pay the price demanded by those who 
lack the will to struggle themselves, and who find it 
necessary to destroy those more resolute than them- 
selves. We can all think fine, noble, ethical thoughts, 
but few of us possess the stuff to live them, and to 
accept what life metes out to those who do. 

We believe we must avoid, at all costs, a super- 
cilious judging of others; we must be penitents if we 
wish to be judges. And we can live only by struggling 
ourselves and loving others. As Rambert says in 
Camus’ The Plague: ‘‘Man is an idea, and a precious 
small idea, once he turns his back on love’. As Christ 
proved, the price of struggling to live well and loving 
those who wish to kill the sincere strugglers, is great 
indeed. But is there any other way? | think we must 
find sense in our living and live well, if for no other 
reason than that we shall otherwise face in old age the 
knowledge that, when it mattered, we were else- 
where. As Elliot’s old man said: ‘‘! was neither at the 
hot gates/ Nor fought in the warm rain/ Nor knee 
deep in the salt marsh, heaving a cutlass’’. | was away, 
where sleep stole over me so silently and fast, that 
nothing was of consequence, not thinking or living or 
believing. 

| have written these few rambling thoughts to you 
because | had to, and | knew you would listen. They 
are not original or profound. Perhaps they are not 
even correct. But they represent for me, and also, | 
think, for others, a partial bit of truth. They struck 
me on that afternoon of the old lady, in one instant 
and so forcefully that | could not ignore them. | had 
had them in my head for a long time. But on that day 
it was as if | were standing in front of a mirror with 
no glass, at one moment seeing nothing, and, in the 
next instant, seeing the whole of my self clear as 
never before, resembling rather a lot, the walking man 
of Giacometti. 


— Robert C. Meade 
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The Senior Profiles 


How I Spent My Winter 
And Arrived At Principle 684 


“Doc,’’ said Yossarian, ‘‘| want a medical dis- 
charge. I've figured I’d have to be crazy to fly around 
and drop bombs with people shooting flac at me.” 

“You're right’’, Doc responded, ‘‘You must be”. 

“Then give me a medical discharge.’ 

“Ah, but there’s a Catch, Catch-22,"’ he said ‘‘once 
you realize your crazy, you're not crazy any more.” 

Such an attitude, | sometimes perceive, is not one 
which is simply endemic to the military. Joseph 
Heller could possibly be bearing witness to a universal 
barrier. This near-insane lack of Communication is 
one | found basic to my college experience. 

Undoubtedly, this form of chaos is definitely ad- 
verse to the rationale pretended to by the Holy 
Fathers from France. Indeed, just the thought that it 
is conceivable is enough to compound visions of 
Father Hamel, textbook in hand, remorsefully fling- 
ing himself off the ledge. Humor, perhaps, is the key. 
How else do you face the hierarchy of irrationality? 
Certainly not rationally. No, no, that | feel would 
quickly have me Father Hamel in dastardly sequence. 
Light satire, maybe, but then perhaps I'd be writing 
as observer, not as participant. And participant | was. 

Or, | could write about a deep emotional experi- 
ence, like John Knowles in Separate Peace. There is a 
war going on, kinda. 

But no, | would rather look at St. Michael's like 
Benchley or Thurber or Sephard might. How preten- 
tious | am to think | can write like that! But after all, 
it is the only way to look at things these days, | 
think. And all that counts, really, is not what | say or 
how | say it either, but rather that | can still say it. In 
any event though, | guess I'll write like Jackson, cause 
that’s who | am. 

| imagine Freshman Orientation Week is much the 
same every year. Like basic training, whatever that’s 
like. You can drink in your room but don't get 
caught. If you miss a class, find somebody who's 
stolen some slips from the infirmary and write your- 
self an excuse... but don’t get caught. Listening to 
this while staring at your penny loafers (without the 
pennies, of course), can get unnerving. Nobody ever 
told me how not to get caught. That, | imagine, like 
sneaking into mixers, is some kind of special skill 


garnered only through on-the-job apprenticeship. 
| remember the speaker that day — my Crown and 


Sword Society Big Brother. 1966 — and strange that 
grey sports coat is still in style. | can still recall how 


he punctuated his remarks; everything sorta ended 
with a round of nervous titters (was | a nervous 
titterer? | must have been). He told us jokes about 
Trinity and the snow that | really believe are some 
kind of legacy around here — he heard them from his 
big brother who heard them from his big brother who 
heard them from his ‘great’ big brother. Oral tradi- 
tion. 

Any way, it wasn't long before | was stomping 
away at the cafeteria floor while the Young Rascals’ 
music battered at my hammer, anvil, and stirrup. Ah, 
many’s the night my roomate and | phantasized 
ourselves to sleep with dreams of getting a car and 
going to Green Mountain. And the trips to that great 
Nirvana to the south — Hampton Manor. My, my, 
my. A big year it was, though. Nelson B. Ziter — | 
remember his explanation of why God lets us sin: 
God was this general, you see, on this mountain, and 
we were all his soldiers and we were marching into 
battle and He knew some of us were going to die and 
some of us weren't but didn’t interfere because we 
had free will. Or something like that. Somehow this 
was incompatible with how | saw God. | just couldn't 
picture Him as an all-merciful John Wayne. But it 
didn't really matter cause | went AWOL soon after 
that. 

Academically, | remember the one true revelation | 
garnered then. It was all a game and it would be 
advantageous to learn the rules. | don’t think | 
wanted to believe this. Anyway, what | did know was 
that my thermal underwear itched more on Saturdays 
then on any other day and there was definitely a 
correlation. 

Sophomore and Junior years are almost 
inseparately fogged in my memory. Such unswervable 
logic | lived by in those days, and again, with such 
equal chaos. | guess | really became Time magazine’s 
‘socially-aware’ student then, although | had_ sus- 
pected who | was ever since | found out who Joe 
McCarthy really was. Subconsciously, | think | 
patterned myself after Jack Kerouac: some kind of 
sane maniac, rampaging through corridors of benign 
Pandora Boxes, throwing open the locks and letting 
the sun shine in. My heroes and saints were such 
tragic figures, starting with my unyeilding pledge to 
uphold the honor of Lenny Bruce. And Kitty 
Genovese, how sad a martyr! Raped and Killed while 
43 people looked on. 
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ENGLISH BUSINESS HISTORY BUSINESS 





JAMES J. ARMSTRONG JOHN J. AUGUSTIN RICHARD W. BAKER WILLIAM F. BAKER 
ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY BUSINESS AMERICAN STUDIES 








PAUL E. BARIBAULT ROBERT T. BELL MICHAEL A. BENEDETTI JOHN J. BERGERON 
BUSINESS ECONOMICS BUSINESS BUSINESS 
Cum Laude cum laude 
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JOSEPH P. BISOGNANO, JR. FRANCIS P. BISSAILLON BRUCE J. BOLDUC DAVID R. BOULANGER 
BUSINESS SOCIOLOGY POLITICAL SCIENCE ENGLISH 
magna cum laude 








JOHN J. BRADY ANDREW P. BRANCHESI MARK T. BRAZELL BRIAN W. BURNS 
ECONOMICS POLITICAL SCIENCE ECONOMICS AMERICAN STUDIES 





WILLIAM F. CALLAHAN RUSSELL H. CARLISLE JAMES F. CARROLL PAUL J. CASEY 
HISTORY ECONOMICS POLITICAL SCIENCE ENGLISH 
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RICHARD E. CHESNEY PAUL R. CLAVELLE JANVIES IR COD’ VITO A. COLAPIETRO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY ECONOMICS 
summa cum laude 


As | looked back, | can see myself handing mental 
holy pictures to whomever | rapped with, pledging them 
to carry high the banners of their social sanctity. 

And smoking. The uncountable pipes and joints and 
giggles and food. | remember the uncanny secrecy with 
which we practiced our rites. Everybody who smoked 
knew everyone else who smoked and we all kinda nod- 
ded at one another as we walked across campus. Sorta 
like the Knights of Columbus. 





GERALD COLE 
FRENCH 


KEVIN P. COLLING 
ENGLISH 





ENRICO A. COLOCCIA BRIAN F. COMMETTE THOMAS E, CONNALLY 
ECONOMICS ENGLISH HISTORY 


JOHN M. CONROY 
ENGLISH 
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JOHN T. CONWAY JOHN W. COONEY, JR. FRANCIS M. CORBISHLEY WILLIAM R. CORYER 
ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY POLITICAL SCIENCE SOCIOLOGY 


But that’s not all. It was during these times, too, that 
| realized that we were all living in one big Catch-22. 
Think if you want, but don’t try to live like that. | think 
| knew this but | don’t think | knew | knew this. 

| remember one night walking into Lyons Hall after 
being at the library. | must have been reading A// Quiet 
On The Western Front again because 





MICHAEL P. CRIMMINS 


PETER J. CRAGAN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


BUSINESS 





PATRICK L. CRONIN RICHARD J. CURRY JOHN G. D‘ALESSANDRO ANTHONY F. D'AMATO 
ENGLISH ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY SOCIOLOGY 
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JOSEPH M. DANY LIW, JR. VINCENT L. DASSATTI JOSEPH T. DeGALLO, JR. JOHN E. DELMOLINO 
ENGLISH ENGLISH BUSINESS ECONOMICS 


| was in one of those moods where | had to keep 
looking over my shoulder to make sure the ground was 
still there. Anyway, as | came up the stairs, | happened 
upon a friend who was hell-bent upon wrecking the 
third floor telephone. | watched for about a minute or 
so til the phone gave up the struggle and broke. | was 





RONALD J. DENNIS 
BUSINESS 


CHARLES H. DEMAREST 
BUSINESS 
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PATRICK J. DiORIO VINCENT J. DOBOS JOHN W. DONNELLY JAMES D. DONOGHUE 
ECONOMICS SOCIOLOGY ECONOMICS HISTORY 
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DANIEL J. DONOVAN EDWARD J. DUBOIS BRUCE D. DUMOUCHEL THOMAS P. DURSO 
MATHEMATICS SOCIOLOGY PHILOSOPHY ECONOMICS 
cum laude 


completely intrigued. | followed this kid down the hall 
and stopped him. | said ‘’Soaring’’ (his nickname was 
Soaring Bill), “why did you do that?’’ And Soaring, so 
stupendously drunk as he was, turned and looked me 
right in the eye and said, ‘Because | don’t like tele- 
phones’. What really scared me though is that later on 
this almost made sense to me. 





RICHARD H. EAGAN, JR BERNARD J. ENGLISH 
ECONOMICS i ECONOMICS 





R. CHRISTOPHER G. FIALKOVICH 
JOHN W. FARREN PASCAL L. FEDERICI, J 
oy ECONOMICS ECONOMICS MATHEMATICS 
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WILLIAM R. FISH BERT T. FISHER THOMAS F. FOLEY, JR. DONALD R. FOWLER 


POLITICAL SCIENCE BUSINESS ENGLISH ECONOMICS 
cum laude cum laude 


Anyhow, amid rumors of busts that still haven't come, | 
began to ‘‘get into’’ things. ‘’Getting into’’ something 
requires some kind of special attention — and it doesn't 
really matter what it is as long as it’s something private. 
This fostered a false sense of intellectualism. | can 
remember laying on my bed reading Kahlil Gibran and 
playing my guitar. At the same time, my roommate was 
drinking Pepsi and watching Johnny Carson. We were 
both, | realized, ‘into something”. 





RICHARD W. FRESTON RICHARD A. FUNCK 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ECONOMICS 
cum laude 





RICHARD L. GAMELLI JOSE J. GASTEAZORO MICHAEL J. GIAMMATEO MICHAEL J. GRIFFIN 


CHEMISTRY BUSINESS POLITICAL SCIENCE HISTORY 
magna cum laude 
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RICHARD L. GURNEY JOSEPH J. HARRINGTON JAMES L. HOGAN, III WILLIAM B. HORTON 
BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS 


Then | realized | was now getting into the basic idea of 
“getting into’’. This | thought, as | patted myself on the 
back, made me more philosophical because | was into 
the nature of “getting into’. However, after a while this 
gave me a headache and | ‘‘got back into’’ Gibran where 
| was on more familiar ground. 
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FREDERICK J. HUGHES MICHAEL J. HUGHES, JR. 
AMERICAN STUDIES BUSINESS 
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RONALD B. INGRAM MICHAEL A. JACKSON PAUL J. JACKSON GREGORY W. JAHNE 
BUSINESS BUSINESS ECONOMICS ENGLISH 
cum laude 
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LOUIS A. JULIANO EDWARD G. JUOZOKAS JOSEPH E. KASPER JOHN H. KEATING III 
BIOLOGY CHEMISTRY ENGLISH BUSINESS 
cum laude cum laude 


Well, as time progressed and my environment con- 
tinued to buffet me around like a particle in Brownian 
Movement, | encountered my first and only real Trinity 
romance. Frustration can lead us down strange paths. 
One particular night | was especially upset and attempt- 
ed to straighten things out by telephone. | recall the 
chorus of busy signals | got every ten minutes between 
10 and 11:30. They were 





REMINISCE ROGER P. KENNEDY 
HISTORY AMERICAN STUDIES 
cum laude 





FRANCIS X. KOSCH EDWARD J. KRAUS PETER G. KREMELBERG PAUL J. LaBELLA 
BUSINESS POLITICAL SCIENCE BIOLOGY POLITICAL SCIENCE 
cum laude cum laude cum laude 
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RICHARD E. LANG, s.e.e. JOHN J. LATIMER, JR. JOHN P. LEDGARD RICHARD J. LETTIERE 
AMERICAN STUDIES BUSINESS ECONOMICS ECONOMICS 
cum laude 


directly proportional to my blood pressure — each in- 
creasing my indignation (it was then | realized Soaring 
Bill’s enmity). Finally though, | got through and heard 
for the umpteenth time the musical-chime-like voice say 
“Second Floor McCauley’’. Something snapped inside. 
How could this chick, whoever she was, answer the 
phone so sweetly. For a milli-second, | think | actually 
Wanted: tousay 7 Ons .cram ite ay. ee DUtledidnaic 
Instead, 





STEPHEN J. LICKWAR DENNIS J. LIDDY 
HISTORY HISTORY 
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STEPHEN T. LILLEY THOMAS M. LONABOCKER PAUL A. LOYKO PATRICK. J. LYNCH: JR: 
SOCIOLOGY BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY ECONOMICS 
cum laude 
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RICHARD P. LYNCH WILLIAM J. McBRIEN JAMES R. McGURN, JR. ROBERT L. McKEE 
ENGLISH SOCIOLOGY ENGLISH ENGLISH 
magna cum laude cum laude cum laude 


| just returned a request, equally sweet, to find the girl | 
wanted to speak to. Later on, though, this incident was 
the source of some deep soul-searching. Was | copping 
out by not saying cram it? No, no, | answered myself, 
that’s just not nice. | guess the whole discussion was a 
throw-back to the days of good angels and bad angels 
and Baltimore Catechisms. But anyway, | think | really 





KEVIN B. MCQUADE DANIEL F. MacDONALD 
HISTORY POLITICAL SCIENCE 





STEPHEN F. MacDONALD MICHAEL F. MADDEN JUDE D. MAHONEY JEREMIAH G. MAHONY 
ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH BUSINESS 
cum laude cum laude 
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ANTHONY P. MAIDA JOHN J. MALCOVSKY CHARLES G. MANY, s.e.e. PAUL K. MATTESON 
ENGLISH PHILOSOPHY FRENCH ENGLISH 


hit on something when | realized that maybe she’s as 
bitchy as | was. Maybe she really wanted to say ‘Oh, 
~---- off’. But she didn’t. Were we both phonies? No, 
no, no, we were just being civil. Resolve Principle Num- 
ber 682: it is better to be civil than uncivil because it 
makes it a lot easier to get along. Ah, introspection, the 
guiding light. 





DAVID J. MAZULI ROBERT C. MEADE, JR. 
HISTORY POLITICAL SCIENCE 
magna cum laude 
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WILLIAM H. MESKILL, JR. JOSEPH J. MIRANDA JOHN T. MONTAGNA ALFRED J. MOTTOLA 
ENGLISH BUSINESS ECONOMICS ECONOMICS 
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MICHAEL P. MULLIGAN HENRY L. MURPHY JAMES E. NARY JOSEPH F. NATALE 
HISTORY POLITICAL SCIENCE POLITICAL SCIENCE CHEMISTRY 





By this time senior year had rolled around and the 
world was still chaos. Senior Blues had set in. | didn’t 
really know what senior blues were, but since everyone 
said | had them | must have. | gather it has something to 
do with a special brand of collegiate cynicism that 
you're allowed to have. Maybe | was just coming out the 
other side, as they say. 





ROBERT A. NICOLETTI SENGAN W. N‘JIE 
ENGLISH ENGLISH 








LAWRENCE M. O'BRIEN EDWARD J. O’CONNOR JOHN E. O'CONNOR KEVIN O'CONNOR 
ECONOMICS BUSINESS BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
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JOHN P. O’MAHONEY MICHAEL J. O’NEILL 
POLITICAL SCIENCE MATHEMATICS 


dead, right? 





Poumniohetrs FAT NODE 
CHEMISTRY 
cum laude 





RENATO J. PERFETTI MICHAEL D. PHILBRICK 
BUSINESS HISTORY 


JOHN L. OUIMET, s.e.e. 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ECONOMICS 


At any rate, snack bar discussions were still going on 
at the same feverish pace. And amazingly enough every- 
body was still talking about the same thing: what's 
wrong with St. Michael’s. | remember one particular 
faculty member who kept repeating that we never had it 
so good. As good as what? | mean, you can die in your 
sleep or you can be tortured to death, but you're still 





GERARD A. PICARDI 


SEBASTIAN R. PALMERI 





DONALD H. PECKMAN 
HISTORY 





E. THOMAS PIERCE, JR. 
ENGLISH BUSINESS 
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THOMAS J. PIERON JOSEPH A. POJANOWSKI III GERARD L. POULIN THOMAS F. POWERS III 
BUSINESS POLITICAL SCIENCE FRENCH BUSINESS 


Anyway, | hastily stumbled my way towards gradua- 
tion. This doesn't make sense either. Presently, | will 
have to go out into a world where people are running 
around fighting wars and buying stocks and things like 
that. It’s the same world that | live in now but my 
socially appointed status will be gone. Nothing | have 
learned during my winter vacation as 6 will be of any 
value (except 





RICHARD P. PRINN EDWIN W. PRONDECKI, JR. 
ECONOMICS BUSINESS 





RAYMOND M. RADIGAN MICHAEL T. RASCATI THOMAS M. REGAN KEVIN P. REYNOLDS 
BUSINESS POLITICAL SCIENCE BUSINESS ENGLISH 
magna cum laude 
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PAUL E. ROBINSON MARK B. RODDY JEFFREY A. ROGERS STEVEN M. RONHAVE 
ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH ENGLISH 
cum laude 


for principle 682, which is now in question). This has all 

led to principle 683: we are all just a little mad; but 

once we realize it we're not crazy anymore. But what to 
do? | guess I'll just have to wait for principle 684. 

Paul Jackson 

Pisces 





DANIEL J. ROSSI DENNIS M. ROUELLE 
BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 





STEVEN P. ROZENSKI JOHN A. RUSSELL JOHN R. SAUCIER WILLIAM K. SCHUEY 
BIOLOGY ENGLISH CHEMISTRY AMERICAN STUDIES 
magna cum laude 
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JOSEPH E]SENNEDM! JORN DS SHEERIEN, MICHAEL W. SHERIDAN THOMAS S. SIMMONS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE ENGLISH BUSINESS PHILOSOPHY 
summa cum laude 





PHILIP D. SMITH KIRTLAND A. SNYDER WILLIAM G. SOULE 
BUSINESS ENGLISH HISTORY BIOLOGY 
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KENNETH E. STILSON, JR. THOMAS E. SULLIVAN, JR. PETER E. SWANNELL ROBERT J. SYLVESTER 
POLITICAL SCIENCE BUSINESS BUSINESS BUSINESS 
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DAVID J. THEROUX, s.e.e. GREGORY TONDERYS JAMES V. TONER III JOHN D. TOPPING 
AMERICAN STUDIES ECONOMICS ENGLISH HISTORY 
cum laude 
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JAMES W. TRUSCIO ROBERT J. VALK REMC AV ERR Eber kts WILLIAM F, WALSH 
SOCIOLOGY MATHEMATICS ECONOMICS BUSINESS 








BRIAN J. WARD TIMOTHY W. WELCH DONALD G. WHITE WILLIAM C. WHITEHOUSE 
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ROBERT J. WILLIAMS 
MATHEMATICS 





TIMOTHY R. WING 
AMERICAN STUDIES 
cum laude 


STEVEN J. LaPERLE 
BUSINESS 


MICHAEL P. LIBERTO 
ECONOMICS 


ROGER P. MICHAUD 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
cum laude 


JEAN ASTPHAN 
ENGLISH 


FREDERICK bEChEORUR: 
SOCIOLOGY 
cum laude 


ARMAND E. BONNEAU 
PHILOSOPHY 


EDWARD P. CONNARE 
BUSINESS 


DAVID J. DELORENZO 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


GEORGE E. GROSSELFINGER 
ECONOMICS 


WALTER J. HAWVER 
ENGLISH 


THOMAS M. HEFFERNAN 
BIOLOGY 
cum laude 


JOHN B. HOWARD 
ENGLISH 
cum laude 


THOMAS L. JOHNSON 
HISTORY 


ROBERT J. BAILLARGEON 
ECONOMICS 


MICHAEL C. BONAVITA 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


PAUL E. CASSILY 
ENGLISH 


ALAN F. CRANE 
ENGLISH 


VINCENT J. GRASSIA 
ENGLISH 


JOHN P. GUARINO 
AMERICAN STUDIES 


PETER C. HAYDEN 
BUSINESS 


MARK R. HOOPER 
BIOLOGY 


FRANCIS E. HUDSON III 
ENGLISH 


LOUIS A. JULIANO 
BIOLOGY 





MICHAEL J. WINIEWICZ 
BUSINESS 





JOHN D. ZUTTER 
BUSINESS 


DAVID E. LEeTOURNEAU 
FRENCH 


CLAUDE R, MELANSON 
ECONOMICS 


ROBERT E. MURRAY 
BIOLOGY 


JOSEPH M. ORSI, JR. 
BIOLOGY 


JAMES P. POWERS 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


EDWARD A. ROCK 
BUSINESS 


ROBERT J. RUPPEL, JR. 
ENGLISH 


JOHN A. SANDUSKY 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


MICHAEL J. SIMARD 
BUSINESS 


WAYNE D. SKELLY 
ENGLISH 


PETER T. SOLDAT 
BUSINESS 


EMILE R. TIMMERMANS 
BIOLOGY 


MICHAEL P. TOMS 
HISTORY 


JOSEPH M. TOUZIN 
HISTORY 


JOHN R. WRIGHT 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Where is the gauge that measures the value of ‘what 
you were into’’? 
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